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THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

The New Inn or The Light Heart, by Ben Jos- 
son, edited with introduction, notes, and glos- 
sary by George Bbemneb Tennant, Ph. D. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1908. (Yale 
Studies in English, A S. Cook, editor, No. 
34.) 8vo., lxxiii + 340 pp. 

Dr. Tennant' s is the seventh elaborately edited 
play of Ben Jonson to appear in The Yale Studies 
since 1903. If we take into account Miss Wood- 
bridge's Studies in Jonson' s Comedy and three 
other numbers dealing with the Elizabethan 
drama, we observe that one-third of the series 
had been devoted to this one field, and one-quar- 
ter of it to Jonson alone. Beckoning in some 
unpublished work on Jonson, already done at 
Yale, we might in a few more years reasonably 
expect a complete treatment of Jonson in the 
volumes of this series ; but probably the definitive 
edition of Jonson by Herford and Simpson, which 
I suppose we may expect in a year or two, will 
put an end to these special studies. 

Dr. Tennant has done his work with care and 
good judgment. In summarizing his conclusions, 
I shall point out a few errors. Certain misprints 
and self-evident slips I do not think worth men- 
tioning ; in the main I have but commendation 
to offer. 

Following the example of earlier editors, Dr. 
Tennant has included some lexical notes no longer 
necessary, such as make = mate (p. 156), skink 
(170), bale of dice (166), ging (179), say 
(259). The meanings of these words are not 
now in doubt ; entry in the glossary is enough. 

I see no ground for thinking, as Dr. Tennant 
does, that Tiptoe's enumeration of the articles in 
his wardrobe, all drawn from foreign markets, 
his Savoy chain, his Naples hat, etc., was in- 
tended by Jonson to "awaken the audience to 
the shameful condition of English manufactures" 
(p. 201, note to 2. 5. 62 ff.). Fine clothes and 
the aping of foreign customs are common subjects 
of satire with the dramatists. 

The expression, "I'll set him up" (2. 5. 43), 
naturally means, "I'll set the top on its point 
(and spin it)." Such an interpretation continues 
the figure in which the host is compared to a top. 



Dr. Tennant' s interpretation, "I'll test him," 
altho getting the sense, seems to lose the figure. 

It would perhaps have been worth while to ex- 
plain that when the host says, ' ' All my fresh 
guests shall stink" (1. 5. 34), he means " shall 
be offensive to me," i. e., unwelcome. Beall (2. 
5. 45) = royal, and duizes (1. 3. 106) = deuces, 
are not in the glossary. 

A bibliography to such a book as this should be 
either a simple reference list of complete titles of 
books referred to in the course of the work or a 
complete bibliography of the subject treated, pre- 
ferably annotated. Dr. Tennant, like some other 
editors in the Yale Series, seems to have adhered 
to neither conception. He gives 7J pages of titles, 
but fails to mention, e. g., Baker, History of the 
London Stage, 1904 ; Fairholt, Tobacco (referred 
to pp. 145 and 221, respectively); or Hallam, 
quoted from at p. 166 without reference to any 
book. Nor does he mention anywhere Symonds, 
J. A., Ben Jonson, 1886, whose discussion of the 
literary merits of the New Inn is by no means un- 
worthy of notice. On the other hand, he includes 
titles uncalled for by a mere reference list and 
apparently but remotely related to the play. It 
seems to me that a bibliography such as Professor 
Schelling has given us in his edition of The Al- 
chemist and Eastward Hoe is far more likely to 
prove useful to students. 

In discussing previous editions Dr. Tennant 
makes two statements which need supplementa- 
tion : (1) " The catalogue of the British Museum 
shows that Jonson' s works were printed in two 
volumes at Dublin in 1729" (p. i). This edi- 
tion is Ben Johnson's Plays in Two Volumes . . ., 
and contains eight plays, of which The New Inn 
is not one. I have a copy of this edition, and 
there is now one in the Yale Library. (2) Again 
(p. ii) it is stated that only two copies of the 
octavo edition of 1631 are known, a defective 
one, lacking one leaf, in the British Museum, and 
a perfect one in the Bodleian. Dr. Tennant's 
text is intended to be an exact reproduction of 
that of the British Museum copy, with the vari- 
ants in form (not in spelling and punctuation) of 
all later editions of importance. The one leaf 
lacking in the British Museum copy is reproduced 
from the Bodleian copy. There is a perfect copy 
of this edition in the library of Mr. W. A. White 
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of Brooklyn. By the kindness of Mr. White, I 
have been enabled to collate Tennant's text with 
this copy. Dr. Tennant has kindly compared my 
list of divergencies with the photographs from 
which he worked. The comparison discloses 
some not very important errors in Tennant's text, 
and a number of variants between Mr. White's 
copy and the British Museum copy. Some of 
Tennant's more important errors are 1 : 



Title-page, 


Ben Ionson / JB. Ionson 


Arg. 20 


morths / months 


39 


estate / estate, 


19. 15 


the purse / a purse 


22. 2 


you / your 


32. 11 


sports / sport 


52. 50 


repulte / repulse 


58. 191 


Soueraignty / Souerainty 


60. 268 


the / omit 


67. 172 


now Gamester / now a Gamester 


73. 117 


quite / quiet 


94. 147 


Lad. 1 Lot. 


102. 22 


bot / both 



In his collation Tennant says that 1631 runs from 
B to G in eights. It runs B-G 7 ; there is no G g . 
The principal variants between the British 
Museum copy and Mr. White's are 1 : 

p. 36, 1. 140 Howres / Howres 
37. 158 N'ere / Nere 
37. 166 sparke / sparkle 

40. 69 it, Pro, / it Pro. 

41. 8 him, / him, host. 

9 Ho Ser. Anone. / om. 
10 Anone / anone 
13 It is his / Is his 
15 design' d / desin'd 
15 to by / to doe, by 
18 emphased / emphased, 
20 Yea. / Yes madame. 

44. 24 vnknow / vnknown 

45. 25 in, / in, still. 

30 roomes : / roome, 

6 thy /the 

7 and ha' thee a Doctour / and Fie 

ha' thee a Doctour 
47. 71 What /That 

1 1 give Tennant's reading first. 



48. 73 Sir, / Sir he has the father 

74 W. reads Of swords, within a 

long sword ; Blade cornish 
stil'd 

75 W. reads Of Sir Rud Hughdi- 

bras. 

76 And, why / And with 
85 what are / what's 

87 hath /had 

49. Ill At / A 

115-116 parentheses om. W. 

It will be observed that in certain of these 
variants the folio of 1692 agrees with the reading 
of White, e. g., 37. 158 ; 41. 9 ; 44. 24 ; 45. 
25 ; 45. 6 ; 47. 71 ; 48. 76 ; 48. 85. It would 
seem probable that the text of The New Inn in the 
folio of 1692 was printed from a copy like Mr. 
White's rather than from one like that in the 
British Museum. 

With the text of the play Dr. Tennant re- 
prints Jonson's Ode to Himself, "Come leave the 
loathed stage," as printed by Jonson in the 1631 
edition of the play. In the introduction is re- 
printed a version of this ode which he has found 
in ms. Ashmole 38 at the Bodleian. This ms. 
version is in the main identical with the version 
printed in the 12mo of 1640, entitled Q. Horatius 
Flaccm his Art of Poetry, but is probably the ear- 
lier of the two. Both are pretty certainly earlier 
than the 1631 version. Apparently Jonson re- 
vised the ode before printing it, improving the 
construction, and softening the somewhat savage 
reference to Brome. This ode, Dr. Tennant 
thinks, was written immediately after the failure 
of the play, and not, as was assumed by GifTord, 
at the time of publication in 1631. 

In an appendix are printed five rejoinders to 
Ben Jonson's ode, among them theOuntrey's Cen- 
sure on Ben Johnson's New Inn, here printed en- 
tire for the first time from MS. Ashmole 38, to- 
gether with several excerpts from seventeenth 
century authors referring to the failure of The 
New Inn. 

Of the merits of The New Inn as an acting play 
there has never been any dispute. It is clearly 
impossible. But in other respects, opinion has 
not been unanimous. Dryden classified the New 
Inn with Jonson's other late plays as "dotages" 
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(Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Wks. ed. Scott, 15. 
353); Swinburne takes it as an evidence of men- 
tal decay (Study of Sen Jonson, p. 79); on the 
other hand, Lamb cites from the play " to show 
the poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the 
supposed rugged old bard" (Specimens, ed. Bohn, 
p. 276) ; Symonds, after conceding the preposter- 
ousness of the plot, records his opinion " that The 
New Inn, in many important respects, is one of 
Jonson's best comedies" (Ben Jonson, p. 177); 
and Castelain, (Ben Jonson, V Homme et I' CEuwe, 
Paris, 1907, p. 428), after calling attention to the 
faults of the play, says " n'y trouvera-t-on rien a 
louer? II reste le style; et si c'est un mente 
secondaire et m&he dangereux pour une comedie, 
d'etre bien ecrite, il faut rendre cette justice a 
Jonson que la Nouvelle Auberge est peut-etre le 
mieux ecrite de ses comedies." 

Tennant rightly traces the failure of The New 
Inn, not to collapse of the author's powers, but 
to the application of Jonson's satiric humor-com- 
edy idea to romantic material. It is no " lusus 
naturse " but a natural development of the poet's 
characteristic method of writing. Tennant finds 
no evidence that Jonson's personal enemies had 
anything to do with the failure, nor does he find 
anything to justify Gifibrd's assertion— followed 
by Ward (Eng. Dram. Lit.'), and Herford (D. 
N. B.) — that the play was not heard to the end. 

Besides noting the parallel episode in the 
Widow, Dr. Tennant traces Lovel's speech on 
love to Plato's Symposium, and that on valor to 
Aristotle's Nkhomachean Ethics. For the ma- 
chinery of the court of love, before which Lovel 
makes his speeches, the Arrits a" 'Amours of Mar- 
tial d'Auvergne is offered as a probable source. 

Tennant thinks that the passages common to 
The New Inn and Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage 
were probably adapted from Jonson's play to the 
other — by whom he does not suggest. Certain 
apparently useless changes of phrase would be 
more explicable if we were to assume that the 
adaptation was made, not from the 1631 text, but 
from the original players' copy, whose text may 
have been revised by Jonson before publication. 
Of course existing evidence justifies nothing more 
definite than a hypothesis. 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 

United States Naval Academy. 



FRENCH LIBRARIES. 

Eugene Morel, Bibliotheqv.es: Essai sur le di- 
veloppement des bibliotheques publiques et de la 
librairie dans les deux mondes. Paris : Mer- 
cure de France, 16 Rue de Conde, 1908-1909. 
2 vols. 8vo., xiv, 390 ; iv and 475 pp. 

Written in an attractive, popular style, these 
two volumes set forth the decadence of France in 
library matters and point out the superiority of 
the German, English and American library sys- 
tems. The author himself deeply deplores this 
state of affairs and endeavors to suggest a variety 
of remedies, the sum and substance of which is 
that the French libraries should be made more 
popular, and not be almost exclusively devoted to 
the interests of scholars. 

While referring more or less incidentally to 
libraries in many parts of the world, as well as in 
the provinces and in Paris itself, the author's 
chief concern is the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
While admitting that it is now the greatest 
library in the world, he thinks that this su- 
premacy is not destined to last long because of 
the rapid strides that the great libraries of other 
countries are making, and because of the absurd 
system under which the Parisian library is 
managed. 

What seems to have stirred the author's wrath 
most of all is the catalogue of printed books which 
the Bibliotheque Rationale is now issuing. He 
claims that the librarians are spending valuable 
time and money on trivialities, while neglecting 
the really important problems before them ; that 
the rate of progress is so slow that the accessions 
are actually coming in faster than the catalogue 
incorporates them ; that in any case only about 
half of the contents of the library are supposed to 
be described in the catalogue ; and finally, that 
a subject catalogue is needed, and not an author 
catalogue such as is now being published by the 
French government. 

He thinks furthermore that the vital interests 
of the French nation are being neglected, that no 
serious effort is made to acquire new and impor- 
tant books, that the great mass of books already 
in the library are practically inaccessible, and 
that the general public is all but excluded from 
the reading-rooms. 



